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THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 

By F. CORDER 

I AM writing this in all sympathy and understanding for the 
numerous music-lovers whose receptive capacity is not great. 
I fancy we all begin much on a level, and I certainly remember 
that in childhood my attitude towards music was very different 
from what it is now: it was simply that of the ordinary, not- 
particularly-musical person, and anything approaching what the 
real musician considers "good" music bored me frankly. If only 
people could divest themselves of their cherished garb of propriety 
and look upon their naked souls now and then, it would be 
better both for them and the world at large. It does not hurt 
me in the least to confess that from the age of eight to fourteen I 
found the greatest delight in playing idiotic waltzes and quadrilles 
as piano duets with my brother, and that it took a good deal of 
scolding from our scandalised mother before we would consent to 
amuse ourselves with music that had a little more in it. At this 
period we were being taught the piano and our master had the strict- 
est injunctions to give us nothing but "classical" music, in order to 
foster a taste for such. With all respect, I cannot think this the 
wisest method of attaining the desired end. Very few people 
imbibe a taste for Homer, Virgil or even Shakespeare by being 
dosed with them in childhood, and those few who do can only be 
considered as having an unnatural appetite. The taste that is 
formed on follow-my-leader principles is not worth anything and 
whether in literature, in painting or in music, the person who 
admires a work because he is told that he ought to is too often 
only building up a character of insincerity and self-deception. 

As one's ear improves — if it ever does — one's appreciation of 
real music must awake. The nursery jingle and the music-hall 
song are just as useful in their place as the dime novel and Comic- 
Cuts. When the musical powers awake — if they ever do — they 
crave for better and better nourishment. All that is necessary 
for the cultivation of musical taste is to train the ear and the 
aural memory: the understanding of and love for real music is 
then inevitable. But to hocus the dawning intelligence with 
indigestible food, to insist recklessly that everything written in 
a past age, whether it was then considered good or bad, is a 
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"classic" and therefore to be reverently admired, while everything 
written in our own day is just "modern stuff" and unworthy of 
serious attention — this, which is the conventional attitude, I hold 
to be utterly foolish and pernicious. 

I remember well how in the days of my youth I had these 
tenets thrust upon me and put them to the test. When I was 
about fifteen the first of the cheap editions of "pianoforte classics" 
began to appear, and I zealously purchased them all and strove 
to master them. In the Sonatas of Beethoven one came upon 
single movements that one could play and that appealed to even 
the most undeveloped taste. Yes, Beethoven must be a great 
man, and one would be willing to believe that some (but by no 
means all) of the less attractive movements were also fine if 
only one could perform them properly. Then came Mozart's 
Sonatas, the smallness and naivete of which repelled one. Yet 
one could not help feeling that Mozart was rather like the old 
literary geniuses of the 18th century, polished and high-bred, but 
speaking an idiom of the past which failed to attract the schoolboy 
mind. Haydn the same, though there was a lurking jollity in 
his music which made him seem more human than Mozart. 
Next appeared a volume of Weber, and here one felt that one was 
getting one's money's worth. How splendid seemed those Pol- 
accas, that Rondo in E flat, and above all that dear delicious 
Invitation to the Waltz! And as these grew familiar one could 
struggle with the Sonata in C and its breathless last movement. 
Yet truly the Weber pieces did not wear very well, and as one 
grew older one began to feel that these Sonatas were whole miles 
away from those of Beethoven and to wonder why both men were 
"classics." But by this time had appeared Schubert's Sonatas, 
which were rank boredom to the youthful mind, and after these 
came volumes of Dussek, Hummel and Field, which were so dry 
and disgustful as to make one loathe the name of "classic" and 
to shun those red paper-bound volumes with horror. Dussek, 
Clementi and Hummel to be ranked with Beethoven and Weber? 
Impossible to speak of them in the same breath; there must be 
something wrong somewhere. The more one tried to extract 
pleasure and profit from them the more the difference between 
these and the others became manifest. Yet one's teachers and 
elders insisted that all were equally "classical" and good, and 
that all were to be equally reverenced and admired. Was music 
like canned provisions then — was only the good preserved? If so 
who preserved it and how did he make his selection? And above 
all, why did these repulsive red volumes include none of the 
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composers one really admired with one's whole heart? Where was 
Mendelssohn? Where was Chopin? If these were not classics 
then this term should be one of reproach, a label for second 
class goods — and yet there was Beethoven and the incompre- 
hensible yet dimly revered Bach! This was a mystery which 
until to-day has never, I believe, been honestly revealed. 

There are, alas! more spurious "classics" than genuine ones, 
and the term is really only a publisher's trade-mark for "works 
out of copyright" — works which, for any reason whatever, have 
once been saleable and which he has therefore found it worth 
while to push. When these works — whether in literature or 
music — go out of copyright it is still more worth the publisher's 
while to foist them upon an ignorant and confiding public. Such, 
for example, is the case with a pianoforte piece best known as 
"Woodland Whisperings," a drawing-room piece so bad that the 
original composer dared not put his name to it, but which is 
pushed to this day by no less than ten houses under twelve 
different names, perhaps more. Many "classics" of course are 
good, some worthy of the immortality thus arbitrarily conferred 
on them; but because Dussek, Steibelt, Hummel and other dull 
writers were once eminent performers, publishers bowed before 
them, their names live and consequently their works, no matter 
how faded by time these have become. The curious part of 
the matter is that if a man have achieved ever so little fame 
during his lifetime that fame tends to grow after his death to an 
altogether exaggerated extent. It may be an ungenerous thought, 
but the living composer cannot but suspect that a dead man's 
being unable to share in the profits of his work must have some- 
thing to do with this rise in its value. I remember some thirty 
years ago a student addressing an innocent enquiry to the editor 
of a musical paper and being informed in reply that "the music 
of Rubinstein was not yet classical." But it was as good then as 
it ever will be; some of it is excellent, most of it superficial rubbish; 
— but because the composer was still alive it was not classical! 

In most books you will find it laid down that the term 
"classical" is applied to works which have survived the critical 
taste of the cultured minority of several generations. This would 
be a sound definition, but it ignores that very potent factor — the 
shop element. If you have any literary taste at all you cannot 
consider the popular novels of 70 years ago, such as those of 
Lever, Ainsworth and Cockton, to be anything but sorry stuff. 
It is useless to pretend that they ever received the approbation 
of the cultured class; good critics at the time they were written 
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found them superficial and turned out for cheap popularity: 
everybody knew it. Yet just because they sold in their thousands 
the copies remained in circulation and advertised the fame of 
their authors till it became enduring. Now no list of "Popular 
Classics" or "The Hundred best Books" is considered complete 
without specimens at least of all these, so that we have the edfiying 
spectacle of seeing "Charles O'Malley," "Valentine Vox" and 
"The Tower of London" ranking as superior to "Peter Ibbetson," 
"The Prisoner of Zenda" or the immortal works of Stevenson 
and Conrad. 

You might think that the once respectable and now worn 
out works would sink into oblivion and make way for the 
new and more brilliant productions of our own day. So they 
do and always have done, but the process is a very slow one in 
literature and far slower in music. It is hindered greatly by the 
extraordinary conservatism of all musicians, even the best. They 
all honestly believe that whatever is old must necessarily be 
good, even though it bores them to death. I say take no matter 
of taste upon trust: if music really attracts you your taste may 
be crude at first — probably is — but it will not lead you far astray, 
and as your experiences accumulate you will infallibly learn to 
appreciate what is worth loving. But beware of believers. They 
it is who, having no genuine love of anything, swallow whatever 
is set before them and endorse the false opinions of their fore- 
fathers out of mere credulity. Once a man is declared famous, 
for any reason whatever, they cease to criticize him and he can 
do no wrong. In dictionaries of music you will find scores of 
names, such as those of Pietro Raimondi or H. H. Pierson, to 
take the first which come into my mind, men who never wrote 
four bars of decent music. Yet their names are enshrined there 
for ever in long biographical articles and they are spoken of with 
just the same reverence as that accorded to Mozart and Beethoven. 

The class chiefly responsible for the maintenance of the 
classical tradition is the tribe of amateur writers on music. In 
England we had two dreadful specimens of this class in the 18th 
century — Dr. Charles Burney and Sir John Hawkins. Neither 
was a practical musician but both wrote huge Histories of Music 
in several quarto volumes which are to be seen upon the shelves 
of every respectable library; but I have yet to find the man who 
can truly affirm that he has waded through either. In other 
countries there have been plenty of historians not only but so- 
called theorists, such as Marpurg, Fux and Albrechtsberger in 
Germany, Fetis, Reicha and Choron in France, Antoniotto and 
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Asioli in Italy, who have inflicted enormous folio volumes upon 
the world, each book being the duplicate of the other and all tabulat- 
ing with the utmost prolixity the driest possible details of musical 
grammar. Whereupon the world has bowed down to these men 
and called them Authorities, without so much as opening their 
terrible volumes to criticise the contents. In sober truth, I do 
not believe that one of these books has had the slightest beneficial 
effect upon music or musicians. The attitude of all the writers, 
whatever age they lived in was precisely the same — boundless 
reverence for "the ancients" and supreme contempt for the 
degenerate "moderns." These musty treatises are almost always 
to be found upon the shelves of the organist's library and are 
never bought or sold — only bequeathed when the owner dies. 
But all right-minded musicians profess to hold them in the greatest 
veneration, and to confess mistrust of the musicianship of any 
one of the writers — who never composed anything worth men- 
tioning — is to proclaim yourself an atheist. 

In the turbulent 19th century these pedants were succeeded 
by a horde of journalists, who at first took their technical verbiage 
from their predecessors, but later found it more spirited and 
interesting to their public to profess radical, or even revolutionary 
views. Yet in their wildest verbal excesses these scribes shrank 
from musical atheism. In the present day they have long ceased 
to rebuke a composer for technical licenses, and you find them 
accepting a symphony by Elgar, an operatic snippet by Puccini, 
and a "Tone-poem" by the latest French or German decadent 
as all of equal art- value; yet when you take them to task you 
find the classical tradition as strong as ever within them: not 
one would admit that Elgar's first Symphony could really be 
superior to Beethoven's or even Brahms', or that a Sonata by 
McDowell was better work than one by Hummel. They are 
convinced that Gluck was a great opera-writer, though they have 
never heard any of his works, but if you asserted that Purcell 
was a better they would think you mad. Auber and Flotow are 
to them classics but Sullivan and Goring Thomas are nobodies — 
in fact they accept all the dead composers as geniuses provided 
they were not of their own country. 

Who was it said that the number of people who will undergo 
the fatigue of forming opinions of their own is very small? It was 
a sound truth and the fact is responsible for that Classical Tradition 
which I here denounce. 

That tradition is harmless if not pushed too far, but in the 
art of music it has been carried to absurd lengths and acts very 
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harmfully upon the interests of the present and future generation 
of native composers. Heaven knows I am no iconoclast, or 
Futurist; I do not desire, like Signor Marinetti, to make a bonfire 
of all Old Masters and to replace them by freak-music of the 
latest type; I would only urge our critics to turn their search- 
lights occasionally upon the works of the dead as well as upon 
those of the living, and still more would I urge the musician to 
clear out his lumber-room and his library now and again. He will 
be surprised to find how many of the "classics" he can dispense 
with and how few he has ever really studied. 



